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The publication of this speech caused great concern to the
medical profession in general and to Dr. Bayliss in particular, who
wrote to Mr. Coleridge categorically denying the allegations against
him and asking for their withdrawal and an apology, which were
refused. He thereupon commenced the action, in which he was
represented by Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Coleridge by Lawson Walton.
The gravity of the accusation against Dr. Bayliss lay in the charge
that he had performed a cutting operation upon an animal which
was not anaesthetized and by implication had thereby committed
a criminal offence under the Cruelty to Animals Act of 1876.

The plaintiff and his assistant and the laboratory attendant all
gave evidence that the dog was completely anaesthetized, and his
case was supported not only by a number of students who had
been present at the lecture but also by Sir Victor Horsley and a
series of gentlemen of high medical or veterinary qualifications,
so that Lawson Walton had a difficult task in urging the defence
of fair comment. Realizing the obstacles in his path, he endea-
voured skilfully to divert the jury's attention to the question
whether the operation had been necessary for the due instruction
of the students, but he was sharply recalled by the Lord Chief
Justice to consideration of the real question at issue, whether the
experiment was done in a cruel way.

Miss af-Hageby then gave evidence but soon showed herself
so fanatical in her views on vivisection as to cast doubts upon her
capacity to "express an unbiased opinion upon any topic even
remotely connected with it."

Rufus Isaacs elicited from her that she had written a book
entitled Shambles of Science, the first chapter in which, headed
"Fun," referred to the incidents recorded in her statement.

In reply to his questions she said that she thought it fair to
describe the incidents under that heading and added that the
howling and snarling of dogs in pain seemed to cause hilarity at
University College.

But she was obliged to admit that she had made no protest
or complaint to Dr. Bayliss at the time and that she had not taken
the trouble to communicate her story to Mr. Coleridge until two
months later 5 and, when she went so far in conflict with the
evidence for the plaintiff as to say that in her view tracheotomy was
not performed in the course of the experiment, Rufus Isaacs
informed her pointedly that he would ask her no more
questions.

Miss Schartan and two medical gentlemen followed and then
came Mr. Coleridge, who did not have the smoothest of passages
and was in particular difficulty in explaining why he had made no